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M. rox roſe, and ſpoke in ſubſtance as follows :—lt gives 
me pain that I am obliged to riſe at fo late an hour, and that I ſhall 
be under the neceſſity of treſpaſſing on the time of the Houſe for 
a conſiderable while, but, from the very peculiar fituation in which 
I ſtand, it is unavoidable—charyges of the moſt diret and perſonal 
nature have been made againſt me, and I am forry I have not 
heard the whole of them. TI underſtand that in my abſence, on 
former occafions, as well as during the debate of laſt night, charges 
and inſinuatiuns have been thrown out; and a very confiderable 
part of the debate this evening has been applied perſonally to me. 
The gentleman who ſpoke laſt (Mr. Wilberforce) has made a ſpeech 
which isa little fingular in its turn at the commencement, when com- 
pared to what followed : he lamented the miſchiefs, was alarmed, 
it ſeems, to almoſt a fatal degree, at the probable eſſect of my in- 
troducing into almoſt every debate in which I happen to take a 
was calculated to prevent that miſchief, is, I preſume, a point that 
needs no argument. Indeed, if that ſpeech could be diſpoſed of, 
as we do ſometimes with bills in this Houſe ; that is, if the pream- 
ble of it could be poſtponed, it might, by going into a Committee 
upon it, be proved to be one of the moſt extraordinary performances 
that ever was exhibited in this Houſe. I return, it ſeems, to ſhew 
my animoſity againſt the Miniſter, not to ſhew any zeal for the 
public good. He thinks himſelf juſtifiable in arraigning me, as it 
were upon a bill of indictment for neglect of duty, and being a 
candidate for office. He is pleaſed to cenſure, not Members gene- 
rally for their conduct, but particular individuals, whom he chuſes 
to ſuppoſe are candidates for office. Does he know that I am a 
candidate for office? Does he know who are candidates for office ? 
We arraign the Miniſters, it ſeems, not becauſe their meaſures are 
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bad, but becauſe we wiſh to ſupplant them. Is he ſure of that? 
He ought to be fo before he makes the affertion. Is he ſure there 
is any temptation for it? He ought to be well acquainted with our 
conduct before he ventures to throw forth ſuch accuſations. But 
who is he, and who are his connections? upon what grounds of 
juſtice or of modeſty does he affert that he has any knowledge of the 
motives, or the ſecret wiſhes of thoſe into whoſe company he is never 
admitted, whoſe confidence he never poſſeſſed? Upon what autho- 
rity does he make his accuſations? Upon what foundation does he 
reſt his unqualified affertions? He is connected with other indivi- 
duals; and to ſerve them, as he ſuppoſes, rather than touch upon 
the contents of a bill which he cannot ſupport, he changes the ſub- 
ject of debate from the bill to that of the conduct of individuals, 
for the purpoſe of diverting the Houſe from the diſcuſſion of the 
meaſure which is now before them. He chuſes to ſay we are can- 
didates for office; I do not know whether he is not a candidate: 
I am fure he cannot know whether I am fo or not. He ſeems to 
feel quite at his eaſe in deciding, not merely on the characters of 
men, but alſo upon the degree of public confidence they poſſeſs. He 
dares take upon himſelf to fay who has and who has not the confi- 
dence of the public ; and that with as much eaſe as if he had cer- 
tain means of knowing the fact. He aſſerts, roundly, that the 
public have a bad opinion of us— Who has commiſſioned him to 
fay fo? From what ſociety, from what company, of which he is a 
member, has the fact been communicated to him? Ts it from his 
friends on the Treaſury bench? When he talks of me in the 
manner that he does, he ought to be ſure that he is borne out by 
fomething that has the colour, at leaft, of truth. I do not like, 
Sir, to talk of myſelf, but he has made it a duty which is unplea- 
fant to me, as I hope it is uncommon to all men. I am a Member 
of a City, in all reſpects important; in ſome reſpect, and particu- 
larly from the aſpect of this bill, the moſt important in this Ring- 
dom, becauſe the inhabitants of that city are to be more cruclly har- 
raſſed by the enactments of it than any other claſs of perſons upon 
whom it will operate. Does he mean to fay that the opinion which 
he has been pleaſed to deliver concerning me, is the opinion of my 
conſtituents? Will he try it by the beſt teſt, by the reſult of a 
general meeting of my conſtituents convened, after due notice, for 
the expreſs purpoſe of deliberating on the preſent meaſure? Will 
he take it from their parochial meetings? He preſumes to ſay, that 
there are Members in this Houſe who are arrogant. Sir, I truſt 
it is not my general character to be remarkably arrogant, although I 
know he intended to direct that infinuation towards me; but I 
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will fay now, fince he drives me to it, that I am aware I am ſent 
into this Houſe with more of the affection of my conſtituents than 
either himſelf, or any of thoſe who fit around him; that there is not 
in this Houſe one man who has more of the affection of his con- 
ſtituents than the Member who has now the honour of addreffing 
you. I refer to thoſe who know me beſt, and who know me cer- 
tainly much better than the honourable Member can pretend to do, 
to vouch for me in this particular. They have done it in the moſt 
explicit manner ; they are ready to do it again if that ſhould be 
thought neceffary. * The people of this country have an ill 
opinion of me!” Where has he collected that fact ? It has been 
quite otherwiſe expreſſed by thoſe who are, at leaſt, full as capable 
of judging of the matter as he is, for much of my. labour has been 
employed in their ſervice. Ilas he found any thing any where 
which indicates that the public at large are diſpleaſed with my con- 
duct? But he ſpeaks the language, or rather the common cant of 
the Majority of this Houſe, the drift of which, he will pardon me, 
I think I underſtand as well as he does. It is a cant which has no 
connection with the ſentiments of the people. Some men in this 
Houſe fay, that Miniſters have the fall confidence of the people. 
Were I to follow the examples that are ſet before me, I might ſay 
that the public have a very ill opinion of theſe fame Miniſters. 
Sir, I never intended to be deficient in the duty I owe the Sove- 
reign ; but how many times more frequently within the laſt year 
than I ſhould have had occaſion to attend the Levee have I been 
called upon by different deſcriptions of his ſubjects to preſent to 
His Majeſty petitions for the removal of his preſent Miniſters, and 
that too from ſome of the moſt important diſtricts in His Majefly's 
dominion: ? By theſe petitions, not the general confidence, but the 
general d:/id4-»ce of the people in the preſent Miniſters has been un- 
equivocaily expreſſed. Let thoſe who doubt this, if, indeed, there 
be any whn doubt it, refer to the tranſactions of the laſt Summer 
over ſo large a part of His Majeſty's dominions. I may be told, I 
know I may, that petitions againſt Miniiters are nothing to this 
Hovſe : that it will judge for itfelf, and it confides ſtill in the Mi- 
niſtcrs.” This is the faſhionable language of the day, nor could 
any thing elſe be expected after the repeal of the Bill of Rights : 

hence we ſee that petitions againſt any branch of executive authority 
are regarded as nothing ; thoſe that are for any part of it, every 
thing. But if after the repeal of the Bill of Rights, for the ſub- 
ſta ace of it is repealed; if after all the diſadvantages which the 
peo le labour under, they will nevertheleſs expreſs a general opi- 
ni» againſt Miniſters; I aſk, is it not clear that ſuch is a fincere 
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opinion? If, under all the difficulties mat are now thrown in the 
way of thuſe who meet to deliberate on any public affairs, men will 
meet, and declare their fentiinents to be hoſtile to thoſe who have 
ſo much power to injure them. what would they not do it left, as 
hererofore, tc their own tree will? We have now, indeed, a form 
of Govcrawent, conſiſting of King, Lords, and Commons Houſe 
of Parliament, but not a Government, confifting of King, Lords, 
and the Commons, Repreſentatives of the People of Great Britain. 
It is a Government in which the power of the People is nothing ; 
and fo it is, indeed, the faſhion now to admit, for we never hear 
now of an actual, all is a virtual, Repreſentation of the People; 
conſequently we find daily, that Members of this Houſe ſpeak and 
vote in dĩrect oppoſition to the inſtructions of their conſtituents ; of 
which we had a firiking inſtaace the other day in the conduct of a 
worthy Alderman of the city of London, who thought fit to declare, 
that in voring for the bill now before the Houſe, he was confident 
he was voting accurding to the deſire of his conſtituents. Who are 
his conſiituents * The Livery of the citv of London. What has 
been the conduct of that Livery? In Common-hall aſſembled 
they voted an Addreſs to His Majeſty to diſmiſs his prefent Minif- 
ters from his Councils. That worthy Alderman has fince continu- 
ally ſupported theſe Minifters in this Houſe. The Court of Com- 
mon Council unanimouſly refolve againſt the principle of this bill, 
The body of the Livery in Common-hall declare the fame ſenti- 
ments, and all the inhabitants of the different wards in the city con- 
cur unanimouſly in theſe ſentiments—they all inftruQ their Repre- 
ſentatives in Parliament to oppoſe this bill—the worthy Alderman 
ſupports it. This is called the virtual Repreſentation of the People 
Such js the cunduct, I perceive, of many of the Members of this 
Houſe at the beginning of a Parliament ; quite otherwiſe it is with 
moſt of them at the cnd of one. What was this but ſaying to the 
conſtituents, that their Member knew better than themſelves what 
their opinions were? What was this but following up the blow 
that had been already given to the right of petitioning? Not fo the 
caſe with regard to petitions in the year 1784, when they came in 
aid of the power of the Crown. Whether the petitions that were 
then preſented were right or wrong, I am not now queſtioning ; it 
n but it appears by the different receptions 
of them, and thoſe of the preſent time, that, in this Houſe, petitions 
in favour of the power of the Crown are to be conſidered as every 
thing; thoſe in favour of the Rights of the Subject, nothing. While 
the majority of this Houſe was againſt the proceeding: of the King's 
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King's Miniſters, it is every thing ; the petitions of the Pcople 
againſt them, nothing. I proteſt I cannot account for this in any 
other way than that of ſuppoſing that there is a ſettled plan to exalt 
the Prerogatives of the Crown, and to reduce the Rights of the 
People to a cypher. Nay, is it not already done? What is the 
condition of the Prerogative, or rather the influence of the Minifter, 
at this moment? and what is the power of the People ; TI proteſt 
cannot account for the turn which this debate has taken; I can- 
not account for the violent invectives that have been urged againſt 
me, eſpecially this night, upon any other principle than that to 
which I have already alluded. Why ſhould the honourable gentle- 
man who ſpoke laſt (Mr. Wilberforce) be fo violent againſt me, who 
have had the guod fortune to agree with him in many ſubjects that 
were introduced into this Houſe by himſelf ? How, but by ſup- 
poſing that he lends himſelf as an inſtrument to the Minifter, to do 
any thing that he thinks will ſerve his inſtructor, and therefore 
he attempts now to divert the attention of the public from the ſub- 
ject of the preſent bill, to thoſe points which he chuſes to ſtate as my 
political defects. He imputes to me now, an eagerneſs for office, 
with juſt as much juſtice as, in the year 1784, he lent himſelf as 
an inſtrument to the 'Miniſter to fay, and to prevail upon the People 
of this country, and eſpecially thoſe of Yorkſhire, to believe, that I 
was defirous to ſeize upon all power, and that finally I aimed at 
fitting upon the Throne. By this fort of conduct he has compelled 
me to-night to ſpeak of myſelf as an individual ; he has made it 
neceſſary alſo that I ſhould now ſpeak of another individual, and 
that is himſelf ; and here I will declare, that I do nut know a man 
in this Houſe who is fo ready, upon all occaſions, to lend himſelf to 
Miniſters, to profeſs himſelf to believe what they profeſs to believe, 
to diſtruſt what they ſay they diſtruſt, or to alledge, for them, what 
he does not know to be true; or, in ſhort, to lend himſelf as a tool 
or inſtrument to Miniſters upon any occafion in which they may call 
for his aſſiſtance. I fay I know no man more ready to do all this 
than the honourable gentleman himſelf, and that for the moſt con- 
temptible party purpoſes. I cannot help making this obſervation, 
it is the effect of his unqualified affertions. But he has lent him- 
ſelf to-night a little more to his inſtructors than upon any former 
occaſion. He inſinuated a great deal, or thought he did fo, by 
ſpeaking againſt the doctrines which led to the worſt horrors that 
were produced in France, which, faid he, we all deplore, or all fay 
we deplore. Does he think there is, within theſe walls, any man 
who, more ſincerely than myſelf, deplures thoſe horrors ? I deplore 
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theſe horrors, but the infinuation I do not deplore. He does not 
himſelf believe it ; he cannot believe it. He lends himſelf a little 
too much to make infinuations, for which he knows there is no foun- 
dation, merely to lower the perſonal opinion which the public may 
have of us; upon that ſubject I ſhould not have faid much, nor, 
indeed, any thing, if that honourable gentleman had not made it ne- 
ceffary. But an expreſſion fell laſt night from an honourable and 
learned gentleman (Doctor Laurence), of whom I ſhall ſpeak only 
in terms of reſpect, having formerly had the honour to be acquainted 
with him. He ſpoke of the Parliament in the time of Charles the 
Firſt. That Parliament, the learned gentleman admitted to have 
done a great number of good acts, although it afterwards ſtained its 
proceedings with an act of the moſt horrible injuſtice. Thus it 
appears that that learned gentleman ean ſpeak well of thoſe acts 
which deſerve to be well ſpoken of, although they were the acts of 
thoſe who committed afterwards an act of regicide ; but that is mat- 
ter of hiſtory, and of which men of all parties can now judge 
coolly, becauſe their prejudices and paſſions are not now called into 
action upon the ſubjet. If that learned gentleman had faid this 
of the Parliament of Charles I. in the reign of Charles II., no 
doubt but that his ſentiments would have been called rebellious, for 
it would have then been faid by the cavaliers that he approved of the 
death of the king. This would have been all the effe of preju- 
dice, for nobody could ſuſpect that learned gentleman of any ſuch 
defire as that of accompliſhing the death of the king. Such is the 
difference between matter of hiſtory and that which is paſſing before 
us.— That very learned gentleman, who could thus praiſe ſome of 
the acts of a regicide parliament, can make no allowance for thoſe 
who approve of the firſt principles that were maintained in France; 
they muſt be charged with the guilty deſire of abeiting all the hor- 
rors that appeared fince in that country, although, in reality, they 
. deplore them as much as that learned gentleman can do. I do 
not blame that learned gentleman fur approving of ſome of the 
acts of the Parliament of Charles I., for they laid the foundation 
of that glorious Revolution which afferted the liberties of England; 
but I think that the fame allowance ſhould be made by him to us 
with regard to the firſt principles of the French Revolution ; we 
certainly might approve of them, without approving of the horrors 
by which it has been followed up. But when we ſpeak of hiſtory, 
we ſpeak coolly ; when we ſpeak of events that are paſſing before 
us, we ſpeak of them with the blindneſs of prejudice. 

I now come to complain a little of the conduct of an ho durable 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Percival) who has made a ve:y in, e- 
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nious ſpeech to night. I did not call him to order, although, 
perhaps, I might have done fo with propriety ; for much of his 
addreſs to the Houſe was irregular, but I abſtained from that, as 
am defirous to afford, to every Member, conſiderable latitude of 
expreſſion in all cafes; and I was the more fo in this, becauſe he 
did me the honour to take notice of my public conduct. He ap- 
plied his argument to what had occurred in a former debate, not 
upon this queſtion, but another. That is certainly diſorderly, but 
I do not complain of it, becauſe I] think, that however uſeful or- 
der in debate may be ſometimes, it is neceffary it ſhould give way 
in others. He complained of the ambiguity of my words on a 
former debate. Why did he not make the complaint earlier? Why 
take three weeks to make an epigram upon a ſentence in my ſpeech ? 
If this would have been blameable in any man, how much more 
ſo was it in that learncd gentleman, becauſe he adverted to my ab- 
ſence from the Houſe, for he faid, *© God knows whether I ſhall 
ſee that right honourable gentleman again until the next ſeſſion.” — 
I think therefore he was bound, on his own principle, to take no- 
rice of my words (which it ſeerns have alarmed him fo much), 
immediately after they were ſpoken, for how did he know he ſhould 
ſee me again in this Houſe? He did not arraign the expreſſions when 
they were uttered, but now, at the end of three weeks, they recur 
to his memory with dreadful alarm!---I am now coming to theſe 
formidabl: words which have created this great alarm, but as I 
have already been accuſed of being an egotiſt, I muſt beg pardon 
of the Houſe for recurring to any thing I faid of myſelf, and I wiſh 
the learned gentleman had noticed them at the time, that I might 
have had an opportunity of explaining them if they were ambigu- 
ous, or correcting them if they were wrong. They were uttered, 
I remember, in anſwer to ſome inſinuation, that I was a candi- 
date for public employment,” and, vas ambitious of public ho- 
nours.” I do not pretend to have a very good memory of the 
preciſe words of any man, eſpecially of my own, but I think the 
words | uſed were theſe That a radical reform both of the re- 
preſentation of the people in Parliament, and of the abuſes that 
have crept into the practice of the Conſtitution of this country, to- 
gether with a complete and fundamental change of ſyſtem of Ad- 
miniſtration, muſt take place, and that until it did, I, for one, 
woc1l.! rake no ſhare in any Adminiſtration, or be reſponſible in 
any othce in His Majeſty's Councils.” I think theſe were my 
words; I am ſure they were the ſubſtance of what I faid. Was 
chere any explanation neceſſary? I am not very dexterous at any 
thing, but I ought to be ſo at explanatiuns, and perhaps the learned 
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gentleman gives me credit for being ſo, becauſe he may think it 
impoſſible for a man who has been fo often miſrepreſented as I 
have, not to have acquired ſome art in making his detence. I 
muſt confeſs it is an art in which I believe the right honourable gen- 
tleman oppoſire to me is my ſuperior, and that if I wiſhed to 2c- 
quire perfection in that art, I ſhould, althorigi: the elder man, be- 
come the ſcholar of that right honourable gen leman. Was there 
any thing ambiguous in theſe words---** a radical reform; or, as 
the learned gentleman pleaſed to call it, (a fundamental and tial 
change of the ſyſtem upon which our affairs have been carried on?” 
By a change of ſyſtem I meant, fimply and clearly, to ſtate, that 
the empire ſhould be governed by a ſyſtem of liberty, inſtead of a 
ſyſtem of reftraint. Is the ſenſe obſcure, or are the words ambi- 
guous ? Whether my opinion is right or wrong, is quite another 
queſtion. I ſay, that to increaſe the power of the Crown, and to 
abridge the liberties of the people, has been the ſyſtem of the pre- 
ſent Adminiſtration. I fay that it is a wrong ſyſtem. I fay you 
ſhould diminiſh the power of the Crown, and increaſe the power 
of the people. I fay you ſhould reſtore them to their juſt balance 
according to the true ſpirit of our Conſtitution. I fay, that it is 
eſſential to the happineſs of the King and the people. I take it 
for granted that the words I uſed are now perſectiy underſtood ; and 
I thought, at the time I uſed them, that inſtead of being liable to 
reproach, they merited quite another fate. What did I mean by a 
change of ſyſtem ? What! exactly what Lord Chatham meant 
when he faid the ſame thing not merely a removal of Miniſters, 
but a fundamental change of ſyſtem upon convidion of paſt error. 
I meant what Lord Camelford meant when he declared, and that 
at a time when we were threatened with an invaſion, © I will 
not vote for a ſupply to be granted to His Majeſty now.” What ! 
was this an to the French to invade this country ? 
No! no! He meant, and he expreſſed himſelf, that he would not 
vote for a ſupply, until a pledge was given him, not merely that 
Miniſters ſhould be removed, but that there ſhould be a complete 
change of ſyſtem in foreign and domeſtic Government. This ſpeech 
was much praiſed at the time, and has often been ſtated to be the 
ſpeech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was not ſo. It 
was the ſpeech of Mr. Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lurd Camelford. 
I believe the preſent Chancellor of the Exchequer did not ſpeak 
in that debate, but we had the honour of his countenance, and, I 
think, the concurrence of his vote; I am fure he did not think 
Mr. Thomas Pitt a dangerous man on account of that declara- 
tion, for one of the firſt acts of his Adminiſtration was to pro- 
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mote Mr. Thomas Pitt to the dignity of a peerage, at a time when 
pecrages were not made by duzens ; but when a peerage was the 
reward of ſome worthy ſervice, or at leaſt beſtowed with delicacy, 
and was an honour to the man who had it. That was the language 
of Lord Camelford then. That was alſo my language then, and 
is my language now. If my opinion is wrong, that is another 
point, and a fit one for di ſeuſſion. What danger is there in my 
ſaying, of the preſent Miniſiers, what I faid of former Miniſters ? 
Was it imputed to Lord C:melford, that by refiſting the ſupplics 
he voted for delivering up this country to the French, the Spaniards, 
or the Dutch, who were then our enemies as they are now? No- 
body ever imputed any ſuch thing to him. He faid by that vote, 
& know it wii] be of fervice to his Majefty himC1f, as well as to 
his ſubjects, to call upon him to diſiniſs his preſent Minifters.” But, 
in truth, I am guilty of plagiwiſm, and fill more guilty of repeti- 
tion, by the affertion I have made concerning a radical reform. We 
are ail guilty of it on this fide of the Houſe, and fo is the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. As to myſelf, I have not only pleaded 
my guilt twenty different times, in. twenty different ſpeeches, but I 
have actually recorded my guilt. I ſhou!d have ſuppoſed that what 
I have repeated fo often in this Houſe, year after ycar, and which 
is to be found on the Journals of this Houſe, cannot be novel now. 
As long as I ſtated the neceſiity of reforming abuſes in general; 
while I ſaĩd there mult be a change of meaſures,” a “ radical 
change of ſyſtem ,” there was no alarm taken; but when I came to 
ſpecify a © Parliamentary Reform,” then every thing I faid be- 
came dangerous and alarming ; my words became e ambiguors 
and myſtical. — Why ſhould that which I have fo often inſiſted 
upon, be now ſo dangerous in the repetition ? I had the honour of 
moving in this houſe, in the month of May 1796, that which I 
will now read: 


Ona review of ſo many ws of groſs and flagrant miſ- 
* conduct, proceeding from the fame pernicious principles, and di- 
tc rected with incorrigible obſtinacy to the fame miſchicvous ends, we 
*« deem ourſelves bound, in duty to his Majeity and to our conſtituents, 
to declare that we fee no rational hahe of redeeming the affairs of the 
« kingdim, but by the ad:ption of a ſyſtem radically and fundamentally 
* different from that which has produced our preſent calamities.” 


% Radically and fundamentally diffcrent ;”” am I not juſtified by the 

words of that addreſs, at leaſt excuſed from any danger of novelty, 

in what I faid concerning radical reform? There ſurely muſt be 

ſome reaſon for all this alarm, for taking this up now as a novel and 
C 
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alarming doctrine; why, Sir, it is not difficult to find the cauſe of 

all this pretended apprehenſion of danger from my expreſſion. The 

Chancellor of the Exchequer finds ,his popularity is gone, that it is 

ſucceeded by public odium. He remembers what ſucceſs he had at 

the time of paſſing the treaſon and ſeditĩon bills; in calling the pub- 

lic attention to my expreſſions inſtead of his own bills, he perverted 

my meaning, affixed to my words a dangerous tendency, and di- 

rected the public mind from the ſubject, which he knew would not 

bear cloſe inſpection. I am not ſo deſtitute of plain common ſenſe, 

as not to be able to ſee the drift of his little artifice. The Miniſter 

is in a dilemma, his popularity is gone, public odium is coming on, 

his bill is deteſted; he now endeavours to excite an alarm from 

my expreſſions, weakly and vainly imagining that by blackening me 

he can render himſelf tolerable. I ſpoke theſe words plainly, 

« that the Conſtitution ſhould be reſtored to its juſt balance, and 

the power of the people that which they enjoyed in a former part of 
his Majeſty's reign.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer affected to ſhew ſome abſur- 

dity in theſe words: what, ſaid he, is all this to be done merely 

to keep things as they are?” To which I anſwered, © no; it is 

not to keep things as they are, but to reſtore them to what they 

were.” I hope the honourable and learned gentleman is now fatis- 

fied that I have explained myſelf ſuſfieiently, and that he will no 

longer ſtate my words as ambiguous, for that they muſt now appear 

to him, as well as every body elſe, plain and intelligible. I fee 

fome ſtreſs is laid on the word radical; fome may poſſibly ſuppoſe 

that I mean a reform fimilar to that which many have thought to be 

the beſt, that of univerſal ſuffrage. Now, having ſupported the 

ſcheme of my honourable friend (Mr. Grey) in this Houſe, and 

having voted for it, I have by that conduct ſhewn I do not approve 

of the plan of univerſal ſuffrage, and have ſhewn the plan of which 

I do approve. The learned gentleman was pleaſed to play upon 
the words, radical and fundamental,” and fay that they meant 

to ſtrike at the root to alter the foundation of our Conſtitution— | 
No, to firike at the root, to alter the foundation of abuſes. To de- 
ſtroy the monarchy Neo, to fupport it, by changing the ſyſtem that 
has brought this country to the brink of ruin. There are ſome 
gentlemen oppoſite to me, who have not forgotten the whole of their 
former politics, and to whom this doctrine is not new. It is not 
free-maſonry, it may be divulged any where and to any perſon; it 
is to do what Mr. Burke, the Duke of Portland, Earl Spencer, and 


the right honourable gentleman oppoſite to me, have declared eſſentia g 


to the intereſts of their country; they all declared they thought tha 
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theſe abuſes produced the American war ; and Mr. Burke publiſhed 
his ſentiments upon that ſubjeR, in a work called © "Thoughts on 
the preſent Diſconteats.” The whole of our politics at that time 
were directed, as mine are ſtill, againſt the root of theſe evils, and 
which it is the ambition of my life, and was once the ambition of 
the lives of others, to oppoſe. There are many gentlemen on the 
other fide, who cannot think that the events of the year 1784, 
weaken theſe obſervations ; they muſt know they ſtrengthen them, 
but they think that the revolution in France has made it neceſſary 
to overlook the whole of this ſyſtem of abuſes. They fear what 
the Latins call probabilis ; but they muſt know that there is ſuch a 
fyſtem ; and they muſt know, that although they abandon their op- 
poſition to it, I thall perſevere. Now, what have I done which all 
the Whigs of England have not conſtantly and uniformly declared 
to be abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of the ſtate ? The only ad- 
dition I have made, is that of calling for a reform in Parliament ; 
and although it is my opinion now, that it is impſſible to correct 
abuſes without parliamentary reform, I confeſs I once thought 
otherwiſe, and that ſyme abuſes might be corrected without it. — I 
may be aſked, ** why do you, who did not always think it abſolutely 
neceſſary that there ſhould be a parliamentary reform in order to 
correct abuſes, now hold forth it is abſulutely impoſſible to correct 
abuſes without parliamentary reform #” To which I anſwer, © I 
have no difficulty in ſaving, that formerly I thought itonly uſeful— 
that it was likely to do much good, and it was impoſſible it could 
produce any evil ; I never thought the propriety of it doubtful ; but 
there was a time when I did not think it a matter of abſolute neceſ- 
fity, that this country, though not fo well, yet might ſtand without 
it—this was my opinion.” The right honourable gentleman op- 
polite to me was of another opinion, for he faid in ſubſtance, (I do 
not pretend to quote words accurately) that“ without a parlia- 
mentary reform, no good adminiſtration could render any ſervice to 
the country, and without parliamentary rcform the country could not 
be ſaved againſt a bad adminiſtration.” I heard that part of his 
ſpeech with pleaſure, although I did not go the full length of it in 
point of opinion. It was in part a compliment to myſelf ; it con- 
veyed an idea, that the then :.dminiftration was, in his opinion, 2 
good one, and I had the honour to hold a ſhare in it; ſuch was the 
opinion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at that time. He faid 


that without a parliamentary reform there could be no ſecurity for 


the future, (mark the words,) no ſecurity for the future. He looked 
forward, like our anceſtors, and called for ſecurity againſt probable 


_ evils—He ſaid that parliamentary reform was the only fecurity 
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ag uinſt a repet' ion ef ſuch calamities as were brought upon us by 
the American war. I am convinced by experience, this Houſe, 
and tis country muſt be convinced by experience; the right ho- 
nor ble gontemay's adminittration has convinced us all, that he 
was then right in his aſſertion, tor we now fret a much greater evil 
than ie American war. But it may be aid, that this war is very 
different from any other war, and therefore it is nut juſt to compare 
it to any other calamity. No two human events are exactly alike, 
but ia their principle they are cd the fame, and they have pro- 
duced i milar eſie ks. The Ameriean war was commenced to cruſh 
the principles of riſing liberty; the calamities of that war, I am 

rry to ſay, more than the principle of it, rendered it unpopular; it 
brought Ireland into a ſtate of diſcontent, which could not be ſet at 
reſt, without either vigorous meaſures, or conciliation on the part of 
Government. What is the origin of this war? An attempt to 
ſtifle the genius of pretended liberty; © cheek, if you pleaſe, the 
progreſs of falſe and preſumptuous phil rhy. A war which was 
by artifice made popular for a while in this counry, and moſt un- 
fortunately for us all, popular in this Houſe. Here „gain the ea- 
lamity and not the principle of lle mcaſure, ren le red it unpopular. 
The people b-came generally diſcontented. They wiſhed for peace. 
Mini ders oppoſed their deiires. They, very generally, and under 
great diſcouragements, petitioned the | hrone to change theſe Mi- 
niſters — They were not attended to. This has brought on your 
preſent molt dreadful eriſis. In the American war Ircland was ap- 
peaſed by conciliation. Ireland has now been coaded to diitra-tion. 
Earl Fitzwilliam, with the moſt virtuous intentions, made to the 
Irith people promiſes which he thought he was empowered to fulfil. 
Theſe promiſcs have been broken by Minifers ; the Irith people 
have been ſcourged by the iron hand of oppreſſion, and ſubjected to 
the horrors of military execution, and are now in a fituation roo 
dreadful for the mind to contemplate without diſmay or the heart to 
feel without horror. That country, inftead of being part of the 
ſtrength, is part of the weakneſs of our empire, as well as its cala- 
mity. I cannot help thinking, therefore, that from thefe features of 
our ſituation the right honourable gentleman's predictions are com- 
pletely verified : * That without reforin of Parliament there is 
no ſecurity to this country from being ruined by a bad Adminiſtra- 
tion.” 

An honourable gentleman who ſpoke early in this debate thought 
fit to make an attack on what he called the feen. This 
took place, ſays he, © in times of great difficulty and danger.“ 
There certainly is great difficulty and darger ; but the queſtion is, 
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whether my attendance in this Houſe can remove that difficulty, or 
provide againt that danger? Dut as there are many gentlemen in 
this Houſe who are not partial to my authority in any thing, I will 
refer them to the authuity of others. In the year 1777 the op» 
poſition, contiſting of the Marquis of Rockiaghara—(wavſe name 
I can never mentiun but wit emotions of eſteem and affection; 
whote worth, like that of nuit extraordinary men, was not fo well 
valued in hs life time as it has ſince his death, have demonſtrated 
the value of ſuch a mm to his county) — Lord John Cavendiſh, 
Sir Gerz Saville, and Mr. Burke —I do not mention myſelf 
amag them---all thought that, in the middle of the American 
war, ind hen gent lms were to be raited, and when the country 
was in greit diuncealty) they could nn do better than to ceaſe attend- 
ing Parliuncat, when neither their virturs nor their talents could 
be u'cful ; ant after buik had been ered in vain. I ceaſed © 
thin' with em on the propriety of taving away, and therefore 
came down to tis Hi before them; but I never blamed them 
for their condu : nor is their eondll t Hlamed now. Sa it ſeems 
that what was right aud honouratle in theſe perſons is tatious in 
me. In mv inſtance I am particularly unforrunate. I can pleafe 
my adveriaries in m way. They fy there is miſchief in my ſtay- 
ing away, aal they accuſe me of producing miſchief by my 
ſpeeches. Thex are neither pleaſed with my preſence nor my ab- 
fence. © What are his motives for ſtaving away: Upon my 
word, Sir, I wil! not flatter the hon mrable gendeman who fpoke 
laſt by telling him thar he is the cauſe either of my prefence or my 
abſenn e. But if I wis ot Tiged to attend much to him when I am 
preſent, he would be the cauſe of eiter me abſence or my pre- 
ſence--- perhaps te can gueſs which. I cannot ſtate anv thing in 
this Hoe in favour of a parliamentary reform without his telling 
me 1 atlord evenuragement to the French. Why then, Sir, if I 
Pi chat reſpeck to his authority, which ] dare ſry he thinks it de- 
ſerves, IAM! gay away. © No, I muſt attend;“ but then I 


muſt either be fijlent or ſpeak as he plenſes. I thall follow my own 


Juogivent w! ile that is not difagreeable to my cunſtituents, and I 
will not { Car flatter the honourable gentleman as to ſay that I 
ſhould either ſerve or pleaſe my contituents by following his direc- 
tions. I apyly this obſervation to fevera! ot;.r Members of this 
Houſe, and am nig the r= to che honourable member for Lincoln. 
Is there nt ſomething of feit at the bottom of all this ſeeming 
anxicty tor my conJlut? I kn not heiner it is from my de- 
priving them dr their opportunities, their glorious, and to ſome of 
them, golden opportunities, of gratifying their vanĩty or their 
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avarice. When I conſider theſe matters I do not fee any great 
reaſon for wondering that ſo many gentlemen ſhould be angry with 
me for my abſence ; but to be plain with them, I am not very 
anxious about pleaſing them. The gentleman who ſpoke laſt fays, 
« that the people of this country in general are diffatisfied with my 
abſence.” I ſhould wiſh to have a better authority than his before I 
arrive at that conclufion. The people I repreſent, who are, without 
diſparagement, fully as good judges of that as the honourable gen- 
tleman, have told me otherwiſe, and I think I can rely on their 
veracity alſo as well as upon his. Another honourable gentleman 
tells us that we are neglecting our duty while others are per- 
forming theirs.” By duty, I preſume, he means © attending and 
dividing with the Miniſter.” I made no general allegation that 
the Members do not attend ; the meaning of what I faid was, that 
when they are here they do not always perform their duty. The 
learned gentieman, whoſe ſpeech imputed to. us party violence, faid, 
« that the public look at us, and will judge of our conduct.“ 
I hope they do; and withont vanity, I wiſh they may. 


There is nothing that I have a greater deſire for than that the 


people of this country ſhould look at, and carcfully examine, our 
conduct, and the conduct of the Houſe of Commons. TI wiſh 
them to judge, and to judge candidly, whether this is ſuch a Houſe 
of Commons, as, that in it, thoſe who think like me, can procure 
any advantage to the public by their attendance. ** But you ſtill 
Keep your ſeat in Parliament,” ſay they; why ves, I do, Sir, and I 
have no intention of applying to the right honourable gentleman 
oppoſite to me for the Chiltern hundreds in order to vacate that 
feat—Why? Becauſe I do not think that ſuch a ſtep would be 
of any ſervice to the people of this country. Am I to deſpair that 
even this Houſe of Commons may change its ſentiments? Is that 
change impoſſible ?—I hope not. I believe not. Then why 
thould I refign a fituation, which, although now uſeleſs, may here- 
after be uſeful to my country? But you ſtay away becauſe you know 
you cannot obtain a Parliamentary Reform ; you fay that Reform is 
abſolutely neceſſary, and therefore you do not mean to try for a Parlia- 
mentary Reform in this Houſe *” To which I anſwer, I know no 
other legal way, becauſe I know no other peaceable way of obtaining 
a Reform, and therefore I ſhall never try any other way. I con- 
feſs I am not very ſanguĩne in my expectations of the Houſe of 
Commons ; but I think it may, from circumſtances, commence 
meaſures which may lead to an entice and radical reform. But 
you do not expect to be able to perſuade the Houſe of Commons to 
commence this work; — hy no, not by my ſpeeches certainly; 
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and yet I think they may be perſuaded—How? By the public. I 
hope ſuch an opinion will be fo expreficd as to induce this Houſe to 
ſce the wiſdom and neceſſity of the meaſure ; and I am afraid ĩt will 
never appear to this Houſe to be wiſe, before it appears to be abſo- 
lutely neceffary. I have done my duty in impreſſing this opinion 
upon the Houſe. But why ſhould I, by my attendance from day 
to day in this Houſe, give countenance to the idea that there is, in 
this Houſe, a free unbiaſſed opinion, and that it is not under the 
influence of the Crown ?—1 am not of high authority, but that au- 
thority, ſuch as it is, I ſhould be ſorry to pledge to the doctrine that 
the branches of the Legiſlature are not under the controul of the 
Executive Power. I believe that thoſe, if there are any, who think 
that the legiſlative power is not under the control and management 
of the Crown, know but little of the real condition of this, or the 


other Houſe of Parliament. I fay fo, becaufe I think ſo; then 


why ſhould I not abſent myſelf from ſuch a Parliament, as I think 
proper- But they ſay, my conſtituents ſent me here; that I am 
not to follow my own inclination, but ſhould attend for their in- 
tereſts.” I beg to appeal to my conſtituents, and to none but them, 
for with their deſires I am ready to comply ; my attendance this 
night in this Houſe is an inſtance of that compliance; but how 
ſtands this language with regard to conſtituents? There are many 
counties large and populous, the electors of which may call upon 
their repreſentatives to obey them, and they may do ſo; but with 
regard to this Houſe at large, I ſhould be glad to know how many 
Members there are whoſe conſtituents have no influence whatever 
ever them, bccauſe, between them there is not fo much 2s the ap- 
pearance of connection; and even where the cafe is otherwiſe, 
where the connection is ſuppoſed to be intimate, how many Mem- 
bers are there in this Houſe who have diſobeyed the expreſs direc- 
tions of their conſtituents? But you are ſpeaking on one fide 
only ; it is true the King has the prerogative of declaring war and 
proclaiming peace, which may create ſome influence ; but if a war 
be improperly declared, or peace improperly delayed, this Houſe has 
the power of withholding the ſupplies. O! mighty well; I 
know it: but if the Miniſter can influence the majority and obtain 


their votes, what then becomes of your famous check upon the Exe- 


cutive Power? By the theory of your Conſtitution you are free; by 
its practice you have no freedom to oppoſe the Crown in any thing 
of this nature, and your Conſtitution is now ſhaken to the very 
foundation! 

Nothing in which my name is included is to paſs unnoticed in 
this debate, and therefore the right honourable Secretary of State 


CS 


referred to a letter of a very curious kind, written by a noble Lord, 
for whom I have great perſonal reſpect, but I beg leave to ſav, that 
I had no concern in, or knowledge of, what paſled on the occafion 
to which it refers more than the right honourab!» Sceretary ; nor 
had I any knou ledge of, or concern in, the publication of that letter. 
I know that an application was made to the noble Lord by fome 
Members of this Houſe, requeTing him to eall for a change of Ad- 
miniſteration. I know not who they were: 1 never was let into 
that ſecret ; I never withed to know who the parties were ; but the 
publication of that curious letter has made known a fact of a very 
important nature to this country, viz. That there are in this 
Houſe a great number of Nembcrs who comtanily go on with the 
Miniſter, and give him their ſupport, aithovgh they ditapprove of 
his meaſures, and ti in); him and his colletgues utterly unfit for their 
fituations ;” and wo think therefore that there ought to be a 
change. But it is aid, thor if the Chancellor of the Exchcquer 
were to go out of power, I ihn4}d expect to come into his ũtuation, 
and that therefore witat I max fav upon the fubject is not worth at- 
tending to.” It is rather hard that I am to be thus filenced Sup- 
pole I was completely diſintereſted - know that to a man ot the par- 
ticular taſte of the Secrctary of State, it is diffeu!t to conceive a 
difintercſted ſentiment. But, let him for a moment ſuppoſe me to 
be diſintereſted. How could I have acted otherwiſe than I did ? 
Perhaps he thinks that, to be candid, I ſh ud have ſaid “ My 
Lord, take care; I am going to ſupport vou only for a while: you 
will not continue above a ſeſſion or two; for then I will come into 
your place: you run into a danger. In reality I gave the noble 
Lord no advice upon the matter; if I had, it thould have been a 
diſintereſted picce of advice; if I had told him all F thought, I 
ſhould have faid—* Take care, my Lord; take care, tit, white 
you are forming the Miniitry, you are not doing fo witl« ut ſolid 
grounds: unleſs you have a proper pledge 6; a Returm, „ gud 
which you intend will come to nothing. Lake care that 10 ae 
not venturing into a country where a man of your frankn<'s is nut 
a match for the infidicus arts which will be praQif.d agz.nit you. 
Take care you do not go into dificultics which will deſtroy you; 
that you are not invited only fur the purpoſe of putting an end to the 
preſent war, in order that the ſyſtem which you ſtifie for a while 
may be re eſtabliſhed. And, if I had been called upon to name 
this ſucceſſor of the noble Lord, I ſhould have no diti:culty in poĩat- 
ing out the preſent Chancellor of the Exchequer as the man. I 


had no concern whatever in the matter. I ſhould wiſh certainly 


for a change of Adminiſtzation that might be able to procure peace. 
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My fincere wiſh was, never to make any part of any Adminiſtration, 
i} we unleſs I have a pledge for a general Reform of 
abuſes, which muſt be preceded by a complete derelictĩon of thoſe 
aſſumptions of power that have been made fince the right honoura- 
dle gentleman came into office; in ſhort, until we have a pledge 
that the Conſtitution ſhall be reſtored, at leaſt to the condition it 
was in when the Chancellor of the Exchequer came into power ; 
and that there ſhall be an entire reform of abuſes. Until that ſhall 
be the defire of the people at large, and the opinion of this Houſe, 
I will never form a part of any Adminiſtration. But I think it is 
too much to ſay to me, Why ſhould you ſtate your terms before 
your Sovereign has called for your ſervices?” I never ſtated my 
terms ; I never offered my ſervices ; and I have no defire of an 
offer. But I have long faid, what I now fay, that I will never ac- 
cept of any employment but on the conditions that I have ſtated. But 
here again let me be properly underſtood, for although I wiſh for 
a Reform of Parliament, I have no idea of obtaining it, but by the 
organ and through the means of Parliament. The attempt to ob- 
tain it in any other way, I never thought of. That I deteſt the 
preſent Adminiſtration, that is to fay, the preſent ſyſtem, is moſt 
true; but if I deteſt them on account of one thing more than ano- 
ther, it is, that their meaſures have made me think it poſſible that 
changes may be made by illegal means, that is, without the inter- 
vention of Parliament. 
At one time I know that this was impoſſible ; what a dreadful 
reflection to a feeling conſtitutional mind, to think of the change of 
ſentiment that has been effected! Some gentlemen fay, that with 
me every debate degenerates into party ſpirit ; that I am ambitious, 
and that all my ſpeeches tend to throwing things into confuſion.” 
Do they mean to fay that I wiſh for violence and tumult ? —Do they 
think that I am defirous of imitating Buonaparte, of carrying every 
thing before me by military valour ; or, like Barras, to leave troops 
fitting in or ſurrounding this Houſe, and ſuppreſſing the men or party 
whom I dread by military violence? Do they think that any of us 
have ſuch wiſhes ?—Do they think that the inconveniencies of my 
life (happily now lefs than formerly) are ſuch as to make me wiſh 
for confufion? That I aim at my time of life to ſeck a better fortune 
by the uſe of arms? I do not think that thoſe who know me will 
make any of theſe accuſations againſt me. Aye! Aye! but then 
comes the order of the day, *©* diſappointment and envy ;” what may 
not theſe paſſions goad me to? A learned Civilian, of whom I ſhall 
fay the leſs, becauſe I had formerly the means of knowing him inti} 
mately, chuſes to come forward and carricature me as an envious 
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and difappointed man. The candour and generoſity of this attempt, 
coming from him, I ſhall leave to the world. The talents of thoſe 
artiſts for caricature I will not queſtion ; but looking to themſelves, 
and looking to me, they will perhaps find it difficult to exhibit my 
figure as the emblem of envy. Not that I defy their genius for 
miſrepreſentation ; but I really think they might find among them- 
ſelves figures better adapted to the character. He diſcovers in me 
a reſemblance to Hanno, the Carthaginian. The alluſion naturally 
brings us back to the hiſtory of the period, and makes us think of 
Hannibal as well as Hanno. If I am Hanno, he muſt have had 
in his eye alſo the Hannibal of the preſent times. The learned 
Doctor did not ſay who the Hannibal was, although it was not dif- 
ficulr to find where he meant the allufion to ſtrike. And certainly 
there were ſome points of reſemblance between the right honourable 
gentleman and the character of Hannibal which a Plutarch would 
deſcribe with energetic truth. We are told in hiſtory, if I remem- 
ber rightly, that Hannibal was the fon of Hamilcar, one of the 
greateſt generals and ſtateſmen in the world, and Hannibal was 
ſworn, at nine years of age, by his father, to be the eternal enemy 
of Rome. Whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer was ſworn 
at that age to be the eternal enemy of the French, I know not. 
There are ſome other circumſtances which we read in hiftory con- 
cerning theſe two characters not unworthy of recollection at this mo- 
ment. Not only was Hanno an enemy to Hannibal, but alſo to 
the whole Barfine faction, who were ſuppoſed to have ſhared a great 
deal from the ſueceſſes of Hannibal in war. It was faid of him 
that in all his zeal for the public good he took particular care of his 
own family, and that Aſdrubal and all his other relatives in Spain 
and elſewhere, were enriched with the public ſpoil. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman may perhaps have ſome relations who certainly 
have not had their fortunes ruined by the war. I rather think there 
are ſome other points of reſemblance between Hannibal and the 
right honourable gentleman, Hannibal having conducted the war 
againſt the Romans with great rage, and every degree of bitterneſs 
and cruelty ; and after having ſworn, as I have faid, eternal enmity, 
re 

the ſpeech which Livy makes him deliver, Hannibal was as eloquent 
a man as any that ever made a ſpeech. The figure that he made 
in the Senate of Carthage upon that occaſion was extraordinary. 
After all the declarations he had made, he felt the fingularity of his 
fituation, and he ſhortly expoſed it—** Ego, Hannibal, peto pucem. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has alſo conduQted a war with as 
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He alſo has faid it would be diſgraceful and ruinous to propole 
peace, but he alſo has thought himſelf a fit perſon to propoſe and 
negotiate a peace ; and, like Hannibal, he is a very eloquent man. 
But when we come to the other features of the character of Hanni- 
bal, I am afraid the reſemblance between him and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will fail. Hannibal was the moſt ſkilful and the 
moſt ſucceſsful conductor of a war the world ever faw. Is that the 
character of the Chancellor of the Exchequer? Hannibal had a 
conſtantly diffident Senate, that counteracted his meaſures, thwarted 
his ſchemes, denied him what he aſked, and conftantly allowed him 
but ſcanty ſupplies ; and yet with all theſe difficulties and impedi- 
ments, he performed greater deeds in war than any other General, 
except Alexander. Is that the caſe with the Chancellor of the Ex. 
$ chequer ?— With a diffidene Senate, with ſcanty fopplics, Hannibal 
contrived to keep up in Italy, for fifteen years together, a powerful 
confederacy againſt the Romans, although they were made up of 
States jealous of cach other, the intereſt of ſome of whom it was to 
attack Carthage; yet he kept them together in a confederacy againſt 
Rome for fifteen years. Is that the cafe of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ? If, therefore, I am an envious man, let me be envious 
of the emoluments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; do not fay 
I am envious of his glory, becauſe that would be a bad compliment 

| to the character of my underſtanding. 

It has been faid by the Secretary of State, that we, unintentionally, 
pronounced a panegyric on the Chancellor of the Exchequer for his 
financial ſkill, by ſtating the year 1792 as a period of our proſpe- 
rity ; becauſe it muſt be well remembered that our condition in 
1784 was very low in point of finance. I admit the great proſpe- 
rity of this country in the year 1792, as compared with that of 
1784. I go farther, I applaud now, as I have otten applauded, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's ſyſtem with regard to the finking 
fund. But I cannot think it a very wonderful thing that this 
country ſhould flouriſh in its finance in the courſe of eight years 
peace. TI ſhould certainly think otherwiſe, if I agreed with the 
Secretary of State, who fays, that the preſent lowneſs of our funds 
is owing to the increaſe of our commerce. But why was I an ap- 
prover of the conduct of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1792 
in preference to that of 1784? Why! let him aſk his right homour- 
able friend (Mr. Windham) who fits near him. "The ſyſtem that 
was adopted in 1784 was entirely repugnant to the principles of our 
Conſtitution. Whether the calamities that have fince befallen this 
country are the effect of the ſyſtem adopted in 1784, fome perſons 
may think an important inquiry. I think otherwiſe ; for by that 
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the power of the Crown was prodigiouſly increaſed, and 
much of that power, which till then had been in the hands of the 
people, was made to depend upon the caprice of that tribe of perſons 
who are conſtantly about a Court, have none but Court views, and 
may very properly be denominated a Court Faction. I now com- 
plain not of the guilt of this, but of the calamity. Has that ſyſtem, 
or has it not, produced that calamity ? But here we come to a 
diſtinction : in conſidering this war, we muſt confider ſeparately what 
we ourſelves have done, and what our allies have done. Our allies 
have deſerted us ; we had no reaſon to ſuppoſe they would.” Are 
we to confider the character of a Stateſman as not including in it 
ſome faculty of gueſſing at the views and intereſts, and conſequently 
the prubable conduct, of thoſe with whom he is to enter into alliance? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer may ſay, I engaged with the 
King of Pruſſia; I thought he would have been faithful, but he 
was faithleſs.” Was he not warned of this? When he interfered 
in the affairs of Holland, he was deſired to look at the ſtate of Flan- 
ders; he deſpiſed our counſel: the reſult is before our eyes. But 
this was a mere miſtake.” Yes: it was certainly a miſtake ; but 
it was a miſtake of which he was forewarned. How ftands the caſe 
now with regard to Auſtria? I heard laſt night for the firſt time, 
in this Houſe (and I was almoſt confounded when I heard it; I 
had almoſt thought I had got into ſome other Houſe), Auſtria was 
called our pertidious Ally” by one of the friends of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer! This naturally brings to my recollection the 
manner in which the Miniſter has often ſpoken of the Houſe of 
Auſtria. To take the debate on the Auſtrian loan, for inſtance, as 
a ſample of the reſt: I conſidered the Auſtrian loan like a ſubſidy 
to Auſtria. I took the liberty of ſaying that we ſhould never have 
our money back : the Chancellor of the Exchequer fell into a rage 
at this: What,” faid he, treat a Loan like a Subſidy *—a loan to 
= Prince who is as punctual to pecuniary payments as renowned for 
military glory Our faithful ally !—It was baſe to deſert him!“ 
How ſtands the fact? No re- payments was ever made upon this 
loan to his Imperial Majeſty; and in a few weeks the people of 
this country muſt pay out of their own pockets the intereſt of this 
money, which was advanced to the Emperor, becauſe the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was pleaſed to have a good opinion of the credit of 
the Bank of Vienna. ** But human nature is liable to miſtake.” So it 
is: but are thoſe who miſtake almoſt every thing, fit perſons to poſſeſs 
public confidence ? But do not look at the campaign with Auſ- 
tria ; behold the brilliancy of our naval victories! Has our navy 
not acted as it ſhould do?” Certainly it has; and but for its ex- 
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ertions we ſhould not now be debating in this Houſe. But, as an 


honourable friend of mine has obſerved already, what are we to 
think of that cauſe which even ſuch exertions cannot ſerve? Mon- 
_— who had a happy method of expreſſing his opinion, faid, 
« He conceived God Almighty created the Turks and the 
* e |». 
empire is, when inhabited by ſlaves. What would M i 
ſay, if he lived among us? He would ſay, That country muſt 
be in a deplorable ſtate, when it is governed by a Miniſter who 
cannot advance his cauſe one ſtep by the brilliant actions of a Howe, 
a Duncan, a St. Vincent! The man who cannot accompliſh his 
obje by ſuch exploits muſt have ſomething in view that is not at- 
tainable by any human power.” 
13 The Secretary of State has ſaid ſomething of an huſſaring expe- 
45 dition in America; by way of derifion, I prefume. Have we had 
much profitable huffaring in this war* I know the Engliſh have 
often ated with glory; and I hope they will continue to do fo: 
but, in compliment to the army that I reſpect, I had rather be ſilent 
* than ſay any thing of the Engliſh campaigns in Flanders. But it 
was ſtated that we participated in the glory of our allies when they 
were ſucceſsful on the Continent ; that to our ſupplies of counſel 
and of gnld, were chiefly to be aſcribed the triumphs they had 
„ BH achieved. On this participation in the ſucceſs of our allies the 
right honourable gentleman boaſted in a memorable quotation : 
Quod Thebz cecidere, meum eſt : me credite Leſbon, 
Me Teuedon, Chryſenque, n 


Et Syron cepiſſe: mea concuſſa putate 
— Lyrneſſia mænia dextra. 


The people of England had a merit in this (he faid) from 
the loan they gave; there was not a peaſant in this country who 
did not participate in the joy for the victories of the Auſtrian arms, 
becauſe there was not a peaſant in this country whoſe labours did 
not contribute to produce the loan by which the Auftrian arms 
were ſupplied”. Something of this kind was ſaid of the Pruſſian 
| arms at one time— that ſcene is now ſhifted — now, even Auſtria is 

called a perfidious ally. What concluſion do I draw from this? 
Why, that a man who is compelled to change and to ſhift from 
point to point, as the Miniſter has done in the courſe of this war, 
either has no definite object in view, or that, if he has, he never will 
arrive at it. How are the meaſures of the Miniſter defended ? 
Can you fay any thing for the Miniſter? ©* No; but others would 
| be worſe.” Why, truly that appears a little extravagant, I think. 
«© But would you not defend this meaſure rather than invite Buona- 
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parte to come here * Which do you think the worſe of the two, this 
bill, or the requifition of Buonaparte ?” Why, truly, I muſt con- 
feſs this is an ingenious way of arguing ; a curious queſtion to aſk of 
an Engliſhman ; of the two, certainly a requifition from our own 
Governers is better than that of a foreign enemy : but what fort of 
defence do you call that? What is this bill? A requiſition ; 
founded upon what —juſtice or injuſtice? Upon injuſtice. What is 
a requiſition founded upon injuſtice * A robbery. There is no cri- 
terion by which this plunder upon the people is to be made. Some 
have called it a tax upon expenditure, and fome a tax upon in- 
come ; it is neither the one nor the other. Indced I have never 
heard any one of its advocates explain fatisfaQtorily what it is. 
Quite ſure I am, that it is very difficult, if not impollible, to lay a 
tax upon income, without great injuſtice ; and in this cafe, that in- 
juſtice is of the moſt horrible kind. The cafe put by an honour- 
able friend of mine, is a very fit one, to ſhew the incquality of the 
meaſure. Suppoſe one perſon has toool. in the Short Annuities, 
another 1000l. in the Long Annuitics ; the income will be the 
fame to both, but the property is very unequa!, cor:ſequently the 
ability to pay is much greater in the one than in the other, fo much 
as fix to one, or thereabouts ; and yet if this is to be regulated by 
income, the charge will be exactly the fame on both. Income is a 
thing which cannot in its nature be aſcertained ; and conſequently 
this meaſure muſt be defective in that particular, as well as in every 
other view in which it can be confidered. Gentlemen have faid, 
that ** we ought to give up a part of our property to preſerve the 
remainder.” The juſtneſs of that propoſition I never attempted to 
deny, when taken in its fair ſenſe; that is to fay, that, by giving a 
part, the remainder is ſecured ; but when a part is given to a meaſure 
that has in its very effence a tendency to render the remainder infe- 
cure, there is an end of the juſtneſs of the propofition. Such is the 
nature of the meaſure now before the Houſe ; by affenting to this 
bill you will lay down a principle that the Minifter may ſeize what 
part and what proportion he pleaſes of the property of the people of 
this country, upon the ſame pretext as he is pleaſed to make uſe of 
now, namely, that it is done for the public good. 

I never, until laſt night, heard any thing like a ſpecific propoſi- 
tion for taxing property in the funds have no doubt of the 
purity of the motives of the learned gentleman (Mr. Simeon) who 
made that propoſition ; but I cannot help expreſſing a hope that no 
direct tax of that kind will ever take place in this country. There 
is one way in which the funds may be made to feel the effects 
of taxation, and that is a fair way, for it is indirect in its effect. 
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Such, indeed, is always the caſe, when any addition is made to our 
funded debt; that addition muſt, in the nature of things, have 
ſome effect upon the value of that which was funded before. This 
effect, however, touches nothing but the marketable price of the 
capital; it has nothing to do with the dividends. That fort 
of effect it is juſt it ſhould have; becauſe Government faith is only 
pledged for the punctual payment of the intereſt of your funded 
debt; the capital, each individual muſt make what he can of in 
the market. 

This bill is an unjuſt meaſure from the beginning to the end, 
but that which is the moſt glaring injuſtice is the clauſe which gives 
to the bill a retroſpective effect. That makes it, what no bill ever 
ſhould be, viz. an ex poſt facts law. By this you tax a man next 
year, becauſe he kept a carriage laſt year. From the circumſtance 
of a man having kept a carriage laſt year, you preſume he will 
have a certain income the next, and therefore you tax him at a cer- 
tain rate ; nothing can be more inconclufive, or more unjuſt than 
this. Some gentlemen, indeed, admit that this bill is unjuſt, which 
they affect to lament, but they ſay that money muſt be had, and a 
great deal muſt be raiſed within the year, and therefore they will 
vote for this bill for want of knowing how to find out a better mea- 
ſure for the public ſervice : the Member for Lincoln has faid, that 
although there is a great inequality in this bill, and 
much injuſtice, yet he muſt vote for it, fince he knew of no better 
plan. When a meaſure is propoſed to be agreed upon by this Houſe, 
to take from the people that which muſt in many caſes be taken un- 
juſtly, if taken at all, what ſhould that be called but a robbery? for 
it certainly is fo. "This bill is unjuſt in many caſes ; it is acknow- 
ledged to be fo. Are vour public affairs in that ſtate in which it is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary that your Legiſlature ſhould enact unjuſtieeꝰ — 
Why, Sir, this bill is ſo monſtrous, and the objections to it are fo 
many, that the difficulty is, where to begin with them, or how to 
compreſs them into ſomething like a tolerable compaſs. I met a 
gentleman to-day, whole caſe is only one out of a thouſand others 
that are at hand, perhaps ſome of them harder, or will be ſo under 
this bill. That gentleman has, for ſome time, kept a four-wheeled 
little carriage, drawn by a fingle horſe. He aſked me at what time 
it was neceffary for him to prove he diſcontinued the uſe of it, in 
order to be exempted from the duties of this bill upon that ſingle ar- 
ticle ? I told him I underſtood the day to be the 1 oth of October 
laſt. He faid he had laid it down before that time, and wiſhed to 
have fold it, but could not meet with a purchaſer. I believe there 

are many Members in this Houſe to whom that is no wonder. The 
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gentleman then told me, that one day, after the 1 oth of October, 


having occaſion to go as far as Fulham, and it being a rainy day, 
he took his little carriage, there being a head, or cover to it, and 
went in it, in preference to riding on horſeback, and to ſave the 
expence of a hackney coach. Thus by this one journey to Fulham 
in a rainy day, he has uſed this famous four-wheeled carriage, and 
muſt therefore pay for that ride 321. a year for an indefinite period. 
I fay an indefinite period, for there is no time for the operation of 
this bill, it muſt be continued until a certain ſum of money be raiſed 
by it. Now I aſk, is this any thing like juſtice ? I wiſh to know, 
whether there was any thing adopted in France, that in point of 
principle, is worſe than this ? The extent of the injuſtice is another 
thing; the principle is the ſame whether th injury be large or 
ſmall; by the way, this injury is not very contemptible in fize. The 
next point that preſents itſelf to my mind, thus curſorily running 
over the bill, (for I do rot profeſs to be minute, that would be end- 
leſs); the next point, I ſay, is the caſe of a perſon who is entitled to 
a ſmall fortune upon the death of his parent. It is a caſe of a moſt 
abominable oppreſſion ; a hardſhip never heard of in this country 
until this bill made its appearance. Let us ſuppoſe the caſe of a fon 
whoſe father had lived in a profuſe way the year before his death, 
and whoſe expenditure was much beyond the proportion of his in- 
come. The fon muſt pay for it; for the ſcale of affefiment is not 
to be formed by what the eſtate of the ſun can afford, but by what 
the extravagance of the father has ſquandered. Thus a man is 
made to pay, not accordingto his ability, but according to his miſ- 
fortune ; not that misfortune which is brought on by his own fault 
either, but that misfortune which is brought upon him by the fault 
of another. Does this apply to the rich heir? No, he is protected 
by the proviſions of the bill; but it is thus the poor one is expoſed 
to the moſt inhuman cruelty. But in anſwer to this it is faid that 
the relicf afforded under the declaration of property, is an anſwer to 
all theſe objed ions. Are you aware of all the difficultics that will 
attend the declaration of income ? I own that, ſpeaking in the ab- 
ſtract, I do not f:e why gentlemen of fortune ſhould have any 
diſfieulty in declaring what their incomes are; but I know they have 
that difficulty; they do poſſeſs that nicety. I know that many 
gentlemen in the country, who in the early part of their lives, in 
conſequence of fome diſſipations had improvidently granted an- 
nuities, which they would profit highly by paying off, even although 
they mortgaged their cftates for that purpoſe, but who nevertheleſs 
continue to pay ſucli annuities rather than mortgage their eſtates, be- 
er uſe that has a t. Ccney to diſeloſe tlicir real income. I am not 
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defending that practice; I am not faying it is a wiſe one. I rather 
think it is a weakneſs, or perhaps a fillineſs ; but I am ſtating it as 
a fact, to ſhew the difinclination men. have to diſcloſe their circum- 
ſtances ; and is it not cruel to attack their delicacy, or if gentlemen 
like it better, their prejudices, in the way propoſed by this bill, 
and then to call ſuch a meaſure relief ? Again — let us ſuppoſe two 
gentlemen, next door neighbours, cach of the income of one thou- 
fand.a year, the one of them living in his own houſe, the other 
giving 200l. a year rent for the one he occupies ; ſuppoſe the two 
houſes to be equally aſſeſſed, theſe two perſons will pay exactly the 
fame ſum by this bill, although, in point of fact, the income of the 
one is a complete thouſand a year and the other only eight hundred, 
for this bill docs not allow the rent to be deducted out of the in- 
come. Do you call that juſtice ? I will put another caſe ; it is my 
own, and in my favour by this bill, but unjuſtly in my favour. 1 
rented a houſe in London for a while ; I afterwards bought it. I 
borrowed the money to pay for it; for which money I now pay the 
yearly intereſt of 100l. that 100l. a year which I pay as intereſt 
for borrowed money, may be deducted out of my income under the 
proviſion of this bill, whereas had I continued to pay the fame 
ſum in rent, and not purchated the houſe, I ſhould not have been 
entitled to make the deduction. Do you ſee any juſtice in that caſe ? 
The truth of the matter is, that this bill is filled with moſt monſtrous 
incqualitics, and the moſt groſs injuſtice in every branch of it; 
and it reminds me of what is ſtated by Doctor Adam Smith, 
in his celebrated book on the Wealth of Nations. That author 
complains of the inequality with which ſmall taxes fall on different 
clafſes of the community. What would he fay if he were living, 
and ſhould look at the inequalities of this bill ? But the truth of the 
matter is, that the authors of this meaſure have already ſhewn a 
contempt for the liberty of the ſubject, and they very conſiſtently 
follow up their plan with a contempt for their property. But 
it ſeems the State requires great ſupplies ;” I grant it. But let 
me aſk if the neceſſity is ſuch as to require great injuſtice? By this 
bill there will be cafes in which one man will pay triple the fum 
which another pays, and yet both their incomes will be the fame. 
In defending this bill you are forced to go to France for argument. 
You fay, I want money; money I muſt have, I care not 
how.” —This bill will fall with great weight upon the poor; and 
will fall unequally even upon them. Ir will fall with tremenduus 
weight upon the middle claſs, but it will fall uneqally upon the 
middle clafs, ſome of which it muſt inevitably cruſh. It will fall 
with confiderable weight upon the rich; ſo that there is not one 
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clas in the whole ſociety upon wi h this bill will fall with juſtice 
Ir has but one ſp-cics of equality, nd upon that perhaps you may 
defend it, the cquality of its injuſtiae, ivr to all it is certainly 
unz tt, 

Some geatiomen in this Houſe have affected a great deal of 
contempt for the opiniun of thupicepers, as to the effect which this 
bill will have upon ge men. © What can a ſhepkeeper know 
of a gentleman : — , yes, he can, and muit know a goed deal 
of many gentlemen, before he enn be a ſucceſsful ſhopkeeper. I 
aft every gentleman in this Houſ, whether at a particular feaſun 
of the year he docs not allot 2 certain part of his income for the 
payment of luis tradeſmen ? when this bill comes to be carried into 
effet, may not many gentlemen ſay to a tradeſman, and fay truly, 
nay, muſt not many fay, © I have been compelled to give away 
my money t pay the new alfctTnent, uu muſt wait until I have 
another opportunity c, paying you.” Perhaps ſome gentlemen may 
ſay, as a lcarucd gentleman has dcerntly tail, imitating the language 
of Henry the VIII. upoa a well-knuwn occafiun. —* You are 
brutes, and do not know theſe things.” Tradeſmen are no fuch 
brutes as not to know that if gentlemen have no money they can- 
not pay tacir bills. They know it already; many gentlemen have 
given them pretty clear inſormatiun upon that ſubject. But we 
may be told that if a gentleman does not pay his tradeſman, the law 
is open; that the law is equal to all: true, the law is equal to all; 
but that law cannot be enforced without expence, and is it equally 
convenient to all to defray the expence, which is a preliminary to 
tae enforcement of that law? But it ſeems © we who oppoſe this 
bill havg ſhifted our ground: at one time we complained that this 
Bill would affect, in a direct manner, all perſons in trade, but ſince 
the modifications of the bill, that argument is dune away.” To 
which I anſwer, look at the reſolutions of the different meetings 
t::1t have been held all over this metropolis. They all ſtate that 
no modification can render this bill free from objection, by which 
they clearly ſhew that they object to the principle of the bill. 

Some gentlemen have had the firmneſs to fav, © that this bill is 
now a popular bill.” But the Nobie Lord (Lord Hawketbury) laſt 
night very fairly excepted the metropolis, by which he meant cer- 
tally the whole town and the out- pariſnes. I will, for a moment, 
be ex:ravagant enough to ſuppoſe, merely for the ſake of the argu- 
ment, that this bill is not difliked in any ocher part of the kingdom; 
the inhabitants of the metropolis will pay nearly ane fourth of the 
whole. Is it not a dreadful thing that th:y who have to a man 
proteſted againſt it, many of whom have fulemaly declared it will 
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their ruin, ſhould be commanded to comply with ſuch a mea- 
lure? What is the language of a money bill? “ We give vo- 
luntarily: Who gives voluntarily; all the people of the metro- 
polis? No! do thev not Cate it will ruin them? Will this bill 
keep their atte#tion tuwaids Government? Ts it to be ſuppoſed 
that they will want to be addrefied by a few words which were de- 
livered laſt night by an honourable Baronet (Sir Francis Burdett), 
to make them compare this to meaſures which the French have 
adopted? They are driven to make theſe comparifons by this 
Houſe : and that is what I believe the honourable Barcnet meant 
by what he ſaid. Every one will not judge freely, but I hope moſt 
will. Is it not a lamentable thing that this Houſe ſhould paſs a 
bill againſt which the whcele metropolis proteſts, and from which 
nearly one fourth of the whole impoſt is to be collected ??; Then 
comes again the commen-place anſwer: you encourage the 
enemy by your obſervations.” This is the old and ſtale argument 
conſtantly made uſe of againit me during the American war. 
& You are a friend to a French invalion.” Sir, I have ſome ex- 
perience in theſe falſe accuſations of encouraging the enemy, 
and fo on. It is the faſhicn now to ſay to any man who does not 
join in reverence to the Miniſter, you are the friend of the 
French. There are a number of diſaffected people in this country 
who wiſh to ſce things thrown into confuſion.” Whether the Di- 
reQory of France belicve this or not, I neither know nor care. I 
know where they have learnt it. They have learnt it from the late 
books of Mr. Burke, and the ſpecches of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and thoſe officious, charitable friends of his, who con- 
found in one common rnaſs of guilty friendſhip for the French, all 
thoſe who oppoſe the Minifter. This idea Mr. Burke inculcated 
ſtrongly in his late pamphlet. He ſtates, that all reformers in this 
country are men of French principles.” The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and all his aſſiſtants, aid and abet the publication of that 
ſlander ; and if the Directory are fooliſh enough to believe it, all I 
can fay is, I know to whom they owe the favour. 

Does the Chancellor of the Exchequer think that this tax can be 
levied? When does he think the operation of it is to ceaſe? 
There is no ſtated period for its continuance, it is to be in force un- 
till it ſhall have produced ſeven millions in the firſt inſtance, and 
eight millions in the ſecond, the whole ſum to be raiſed being fif- 
teen millions. Why then the bill, a!though called a temporary 
meaſure, is not to be for one, two, or three years, but is to continue 
untill it ſhall have produced fifteen millions. Upon my honour, 
Sir, it is quite impoſſible to preſerve patience ; here again I am 
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called upon to pay too much in proportion, 
happen to pay too little. If I pay my ſhare 

my neighbour does not pay for one, I muſt pay again, 
pay for three years inſtead of two; that will be the 
effe& of it. You who can pay, muſt continue to pay. 
yau have paid for yourſelf, you muſt then pay for your neighbour, 
if through inability or diſhoneſty he has not paid for himſelf; fo 
that you may go on, year after year, for four, five, or fix, or more 
years, paying money for others as well as yourſelf. —** But this is 
the exigency of the time.” Why, yes, Sir, it is that fort of exi- 
gency or vengeance which puts to flight all notions of juſtice, of 
equity, of honour, or of honefty ; and for what? For the ſupport 
of this war. What is the nature of this war? What is the object 
of it ? I can conceive that Hannibal might have ſaid to the Car- 
inians —** Grant me but ſuch and ſuch ſupplies, and I will 
put an end to this war. I will take the city of Rome, and I will 
bring you peace.” But is any thing of that kind the caſe here ? 
We are told that this is a war not only defenfive in principle, but 
alſo in operations. Will you expect, therefore, that Lord Hawkeſ- 
bury ſhould go to Paris as Hannibal did to Rome? But to be 
ſerious—Do you expect that your armies, or even your fleet, can 
bring your affairs to a criſis which may terminate the conteſt ? The 
right honourable Secretary of State fays, ** that if the French ſhould 
invade us, the ſtruggle would be a very ſhort one.” I hope that 
if that event ſhould happen, the ſtruggle would be a ſhort one ; but 
I hope alſo the enemy will not come. The threat that they will 
come, however, brings to my mind what was faid by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer four years ago. I remember how, in a beautiful 
diſplay of eloquence, he faid the French were not on the brink, but 
in the gul ph of bankruptcy.” They now ſay we are in that fituation. 1 
hope they are as much miſtaken with regard to our reſources as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has proved himſelf to be with regard 
to theirs. 

I fay, I hope for peace, and I fay there is no rational hope for 
peace without a removal of Miniſters. They ſay they have done 
all they can to obtain peace, and they refer to the opinion which this 
Houſe expreſſed upon the ſubject of the laſt negotiation. Not hav- 
ing attended when that negotiation was diſcufſed, I will grant that 
in their laſt negotiation they were fincere. But now they triumph 
and ſay, whatever you thought of the war at firſt, now you ſhould 
join in the proſecution of it, for now you have no other remedy.” 
Will the people of this country be fatisficd with this declaration ? 
Wil they not rather fay, © we ſhould have Minifters who were 
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not only fincerely defirous loft ſummer to obtain peace, but who were 
always defirous to obtain it; who are now defirous to obtain it.” 
Will they not ſay, we know that this conteſt might have been 
put an end to three years ago? Nothing flood in the way of that 
bleſſing but the perverſe diſpofition of His Majeſty's preſent Miniſ- 
ters.” Indeed the honourable gentleman, who ſpoke laft, what- 
ever reaſun may have changed his mind fince, was of that opinion 
ſome time ago. He thought we ſhould propoſe fome terms of 
peace; he made a motion to that effect, in which I had the honcur 
to join with him. Did he not think then that Minifters had neg- 
lected their duty in not attempting to negotiate? I know not, nor 
am I ſolicitous to know, what he thinks now. I am of opinion, 
and fo I believe are the people of this country in general, that Mi- 
niſters neglected an opportunity which they fairly had to obtain 
peace. This Houſe thought there was a fair opportunity for that 
when the honourable gentleman's motion was made. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, perceiving this, indulged the Houſe 
by allowing it to expreſs a wiſh for peace, but, by an artful trick, 
prevailed upon the Houſe to adopt certain words in their refolutions, 
by which it was left to the King's Miniſters to judge whether 
France was in a fituation capable of maintaining the accufiomed re- 
lations of peace and amity with other powers? Will any man 
ſay he believes that France was not at that very moment capable of 
maintaining peace with any power with which it ſhould conclude a 
treaty ? Does any man doubt that the French were then as capa- 
ble of maintaining peace as any power in this world? Was it net 
then apparent toall Europe? I am notbound to form a comparative 
opinion between the power of France to maintain peace at that time 
and at this; but if I was bound, I ſhould ſay that they were more 
fo at that period than they are at this moment, or were laſt fammer, 
when our Minifters attempted to negotiate with them : therefore 
upon their own principle, Minifters have neglected an opportunity 
to obtain peace. Why then am I compelled to lay down my car- 
riage? Why am I compelled to diſcharge my ſervants? Why 
am I compelled to turn away my labourers? Why am I to de- 
prive my wife and family of their comforts? Why are the manu- 
facturers and artiſans of this country ftarving ? Why are the mid- 
dle elaſs of fociety to be reduced to poverty; Becauſe the French 
attacked us in 1792, and fent away Lord Malmeſbury in 1797? 
No! but becauſe the King's Minifters did not chuſe to fay in 1795 
that the French were eapable of maintaining peace and amity with 
other powers. So that all your happineſs or comfort, and for ought 
I know, your exiſtence, is made to depend upen the opinion of the 
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King's Miniſters, and that too when ſuch opinion was contrary to that 
of all the reſt of Europe. For this are we to be aſſeſſed and mulct, 
and robbed and plundered, more than any nation, not in a ſtate of 
Revolution, ever was upon earth. 

We are all agreed that great exertions are neceſſary, bur differ 
about the means. My opinion is moſt clear that great exertiuns 
muſt now be made ; my opinion is as clear that ſuch exertions can- 
not be made while thoſe Minifters, who have fo abuſed their power, 
continue to pofſeſs it ; and on account of whoſe negligence ariſes 
the very queſtion which is now before you. But it ſcems we ſhould 
now be unanimous ; and gentlemen on the oppoſite fide ſay, that 
«© my ſpecches are not calculated to produce unanimity.” The beſt re- 
turn to that is, are yours ſo?” Lou wiſh us to come to you. 
We fay you ſhould come over to us What! the majority come 
over to the minority 7 Les, the majority come over to the mi- 
nority.” There are many gentlemen in this Houſe who have fat 
upon juries. I aſk them, whether, when a jury is divided in opi- 
nion, and the caſe cannot be ſettled without a compromiſe, whether 
thoſe who are of the ſevere opinion do not conſtantly give way to 
thoſe of the milder diſpoſition * When the queſtion therefore is, 
whether you ſhall agree to a meaſure that is dire&ly hoſtile to the 
Conſtitution, that calls upon the people to pay what they have diſ- 
tinctly told you they cannot pay, I fay, that the majority ſhould 
come over to the minority. You cannot expect the confidence of 
the people upon your preſent ſyſtem ; it has already led to too many 
misfortunes. I fay the maſs of the people of England are againſt 
you; but were it poſſible to obtain it, would you be contented with 
the unanimity of the people of Great Britain? I ſay you ſhould 
have the unanimity and affection of the whole of the Britiſh em- 
pire. Look at Ireland. After the fatal conſequences that have en- 
ſued upon your breaking the promiſes which you authorized Lord 
Fitzwilliam to make, do you conceive that you will have unanimity 
there without Parliamentary Reform and the emancipation of the 
Catholics * After the inhuman dragooning and horrible executions, 
the recital of which makes the blood run cold; after fo much mi- 
litary cruelty, not in one, but almoſt every part of the-country; is it 
poſſible for this Adminiſtration to procure unanimity in that coun- 
try? I will do them the juſtice to ſay, they do not themſelves ex- 
pect it; they truſt there to the force of a military government. In 
this war it is faid, and truly, we have more acknowledged ſuperiority 
than ever we had, even at fea: and yet ſuch is the general diſaffec- 
tion in Ireland, and ſuch is the cauſe for general difaffeQtion in Eng- 
land, that the force for the internal defence of both, is four times 
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as great as when you had all France, Spain and Holland againſt 
you ; and when they were powers independent of each other, not, 
as now they are, under the nod of the French Republic. Now 
you are forced to have large armies, not only againſt foreign nations, 
but alſo againit your domeſtic enemies, as you call them, both in 
England and in Ireland, but moſt particularly in Ireland. In this 
country we are told there are many diſaffected perſons, and fo on; 
and it was brought as a charge againſt me, that I faid I thought 
there was no plot againſt the Government of this country proved to 
exiſt, I thought in the year 1792 that the number of perſons who 
were diſaffected to the form of our Government was not large. I 
thought, with Mr. Juſtice Eyre, ** that they were almoſt without 
numbers, without money, and even without zeal ;” but I do not 
think now, however, that becauſe there is filence, therefore there is 
ſafety ; but you predicted that Lord Fitzwilliam's zeal would pro- 
duce miſchief ; nothing, for a long time after that, happened in Ire- 
land, and therefore your prediction was wrong; Lord Firzwilliam's 
recall produced nothing.” Were not the feeds of diſaffection and 
revolt fown by that recall? Have you not encouraged them to 
ſhoot up? Have you not nurtured them in their growth? Do 
you not now ſee the produce? Do you not expect ſoon to be called 
upon to reap the harveſt? My opinion is, that thoſe who were for 
a Republic ia preference to a Monarchy, or who wiſhed to reduce 
the Monarchy to a expher, were few at firſt. I believe they are not 
yet formidable in numbers : but that they are increafed in fuch a 
proportion, that if they were at firſt ſo numerous as they were faid to 
be, they would now be a dreadful body, is what I cannot hefitate to 
ſay. Are you now proceeding in a way to reduce their number? 
Do you expect to make men love the Monarchy of this country by 
confuſion, confiſcation and military eruelty? When men reaſon, or 
think they reaſon, upon any ſubject, you muſt treat even their pre- 
judices with tenderneſfs. You are now a divided and diſcontented 
people. What is your remedy ? A change of ſyſtem. A Miniſ- 
try that ſhall give confidence to the French, not that confidence 
which hey with, but the confidence which we wiſh, a confidence that 
we have a Miniftry capable of commanding the unanimous aftec- 
tions of the people of Great Britain, and the people of Ireland. This 
can be obtained only by an entire change of ſyſtem, by a correction 
of abuſes, by a Parliamentary Reform, and above all, by allowing 
the people their juſt balance in your political ſcale—that is the way 
to unite their atfections, and to make the whole maſs of them as it 
were one man, fixed and determined on his object, and that object 
his country's glory. That is the way to diſplay the real beau- 
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ties of our Conſtitution ; the true old Britiſh Conſtitution. Shew 
the people that their Conſtitution is not paper and packthread ; 
but that it is capable of procuring for them real, folid bleſſings ; not 
a Conſtitution that permits confiſcation, proſcription, plunder and 
military execution; not a Conſtitution under which thoſe only can 
go on with the war who are bated and condemned by the people ; 
not a Conſtitution under which the multitude are preſſed almoſt to 
death, while others ſmile and bear no part of the burden ſee 
here the impropriety of not having an example from the higheſt au- 
thority to encourage us to bear our burdens. A learned gentleman 
alluded to the cafe of the people of Rome when they were oppreſſed. 
They faid to their rulers, © you may beat us with ſtripes, but you 
cannot take from us that which we have not what did the people 
of high rank in Rome do? They made the greateſt facrifices they 
could to ſhew the people they were willing to bear their ſhare of the 
burdens ; they did not leave themſelves any gold or filver, except for 
the fake of diſtinction, viz. a gold fringe for the Patrician youth, 
and carrings and necklaces for the Roman matrons. I aſk for no 
fuch facrifices, I only aſk that thoſe who have the higheſt preroga- 
tives, privileges and immunities, ſhould not be wholly exempted 
from theſe burdens, and ſtand aloof from the ſcene of action. I 
only aſk that fome ſacrifices ſhould be made; to what extent I 
ſhould leave to the good ſenſe and honourable feelings of others. 

But it is faid that this bill will give no additional influence to the 
Crown. I do not mean to infinuate that Minifters intend it ould ; 
on the contrary, I acquit them of any ſuch intention ; but that it will 
have that effect is moſt clear, and it is unavuidable. It will add 
more to the influence of the Crown than any other meaſure that has 
been adopted in the courfe of the preſent war. I think I know 
what I am faying upon this ſubject, having had a great deal of expe- 
rience upon it in the courſe of ſo many repeated canvaſſes for the 
ſuffrages of the eleQtors of the city and liberty of Weſtminſter. If 
the caſe ſhould be, as I am afraid it will, that when the contribution 
is due, hardly any man can pay it, what are you to do? Would 
you caſt every defaulter into priſon, or diſtraĩn upon his goods? 
No, there will be ſome indulgence. That muſt be, in the nature 
of the thing, difcretionary, and thus every man muſt be, more or 
leſs, under the power of the tax colleQor ; that eollector muſt, 
from the nature of his office, be connzHed with Government. 
Thoſe who canvaſs at elections will find a vaſt number of men 
who have very decided opinions againſt Adminiſtration, but who 
are afraid of doing any thing that may diſoblige thoſe who have in- 
fluence with the Executive Power. I do not fay that this is the de- 
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fire of Miniſters. I do not think it is : but I do ſay that this will 
be the inevitable conſequence of it; · for a prodigious number of 
men will be aware that they muſt cither vote for a Court candidate, 
inſt their conſcience, or be ruined. What, then, is the reſult of 
all this? Why, that the Crown will have, by this bill, an immenſe 
power, in addition to that enormous influence which it already has 
in this Houſe, and which has been the ſource of all your evils ; and 
which has made you a mockery of the public voice—T fay, put an 


and to all theſe unſeemly appearances. Recur to your good old 


Conftitution. Make the Crown what it ought to be; 
what the Conſtitution intended it to be, the guardian of the rights 
and liberties of the ſubjects; not the object of their jealouſy and 
alarm, fuch as I have no hefitation in pronouncing it now to be. 
I aſk you to examine with attention the hiſtory of this country, and 
to reſſect upon it; you will fee that all its calamitics have been 
chiefly owing to that ſyſtem which tends to increaſe the influence of 
the Crown, and to encroach upon the rights of the people; a fyf- 
tem that muſt end either in flavery or revolt. But when we en- 
amine the courſe of this war, and the train of evils which it has 
already brought upon us; when we ſee the contemptible ignorance 
of the greater part, the indifference of others, of thoſe who generally 
compoſe what is called the Court party, concerning the Rights and 
Liberties of the People, and of the means to procure them happineſs, 
when we ſee what deſcription of perſons they are, naturally, from 
their ignorance and folly, led to protect and encourage; when we fee 
that it is a part of their ſyſtem to excuſe from all burden thoſe who 
ought to be the moſt ready to bear it ; we are naturally led, I think, 
to call for a radical and fundamental change of ſyſtem, as well as 
of the Minifters who have acted under it, and who have 
you to your preſent moſt calamitous condition. I wiſh this country 
to manifeſt its ſtrength to the world at large, and moft emphatically 
to the enemy. I know that cannot be done without large ſup- 
plies ; but all our ſupplies muſt be voluntary ; in that has conſiſted 
the very effence of our country's glory, in that has confifted the dif- 
ference between us and other nations, and has fo often exalted us 
above them all, in faith, in credit, in honour, in every thing that 


conſtitutes the greatneſs of a people. It is in that, too, has con- 


fifted the difference between the meaſures adopted in this and other 

wars, and which reveals the myſtery of your preſent diſtreſs. What is 

the remedy? A radical reform, a total change of fyſtem ; but 

above all, a Parliament that ſhall be known, felt, and acknow- 

ledged, to ſpeak the voice of the People. I remember how beau- 
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"litical order was eſtabliſhed ; the military power gave way to the 
civil ; the marches were turned into counties. But that a nation 
ſhould have a right to Engliſh liberties, and yet no ſhare at all in 
the fundamental ſecurity of theſe liberties, the grant of their own 
property, ſeemed a thing fo incongruous, that eight years after, that 
is, in the thirty-fifth of that reign, a complete, and not ill-propor- 
tioned, repreſentation by counties and boroughs was beſtowed upon 
Wales by a& of Parliament. From that moment, as by a charm, 
the tumults ſubſided, obedience was reftored ; peace, order, and 
civilization, followed in the train of liberty. When the day-ftar of 
e 


This is faying, that it is a divine principle which God and Na- 
ture have planted in the human charaQter ; fo that it is there, and 
there only, can be true ſecurity for ſocial bleſſings, where there is a 
true Repreſentation of the People. By this he has faid more in fa- 
vour of a Repreſentative Government, (I do not mean a Repreſen- 
tative Government in the ſenſe which ſome invidious perſons are 
ready to impute to me, but-a true Repreſentation of the People in 
this Houſc,) than is contained in ſome whole volumes that have 
been written upon the ſubjeR. You know what has paſſed in Ire- 
land upon the ſubject of a corrupt Parliament. It is good for us to 
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have a magnifying glaſs through which ſuch an object may be viewed, 
becauſe it enables us to ſee its deformity the more diftinAly. Mr. 
Grattan ſtated plainly, ** that Peerages were fold in Ireland to 
thoſe who ſent Members into the Houſe of Commons to vote for 
Government.” Was that denied? Not a word of it; ing of 
that kind was ſtated by my honourable friend (Mr. Tierney), not 
very ambiguouſly either, applying to the ific caſe of a certain 
Peer lately created. Was that denied this night? No notice taken 
of it. Will you then perſiſt in paſſing a bill which the whole me- 
tropolis, called upon to pay one-fourth of it, unanimouſly ? 
Yes, I believe you will, in utter defiance of the public voice. Am 
I then unreaſonable in my declaration, that I will not attend this 
Houſe, when I am ſo confident I cannot do good? The beſt 
thing I can do is to draw the attention of the people to the Houſe 
of Commons; let them fee what paſſes here, who they are who 
fit and a& here ; then let them decide whether they are repreſented 
here or not. I do not wiſh to have any ſhare in directing their 
anger, much leſs to inflame their paſſions, although it is faid that 
much artifice is emploved for that purpoſe. There was a divifion 
here ſome time ago, and there were two hundred and odd againſt 
fifteen. I do not mean to detract from the abilities of that mino- 
rity, eſpecially thoſe of my honourable friends who ſpoke to-night, 
but they will forgive me, if I fay, that the public abhorrence of 
this bill is not the effect of their cloquence. It is owing to the in- 
trinfic iniquity of the bill itſelf, which is moſt evident from the fat 
that almoſt all the reſolutions of all the pariſhes were entered into 
before any thing, or before much, had been faid in Parliament 
againſt it. I know we are in a ſituation to which the wiſdom of 
our Miniſters is not adequate. I will go farther, and ſay, that the 
wiſdom of no man, or body of men, is equal to it; nor ever will 
be ſo upon your preſent plan of politics. We muſt have the advice 
of the people collected and exprefled freely and liberally. Our 
baſis muſt be made much broader than it is at preſent. We muſt 
give to the people their due ſhare in the Government, we muſt 
let them know and feel that they are fighting for their own rights 
and for their own fovereignty, againſt foreign nations, and fighting 
for that liberty which no foreign nation can give. You can do 
nothing by faying in this Houſe, * this or that is the opinion of the 
people, but you ſhould have that opinion from themſelves freely 
expreſſed, by a true, ſubſtantial, as well as a virtual repreſentation of 
the people. Not by univerſal ſuffrage, in my opinion, but upon a 
ſcale ſhort of that, but, with that limitation, as large as it 
F 3 
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is otherwiſe poſſible. Theſe are the only means to ſhew the real 
ſtrength of this country. By theſe means you will neither have nor 
want fo many mercenary troops as you have at preſent, but you 
will poſſeſs a much more important force to affert and protect your 
freedom. 


Copy of a Letler from Earl Moira to Lieutenant-colonel 
M*Mabon. 


My dear Colonel. Daorrington, Tune 15, 1797. 

The information which you have given to me of the circulati 
with regard to the late political negociations, is inone reſpect material. It 
confirms a ſuſpicion wluch had occurred to me that it was an object to have 
me thougkt diipoſed towards ſuch a coalition :—And the Oracle, which I 
had not ſeen before you tranſmitted it, exce-dingly ſtrengthened the ſup- 
If I have leſt room for thoſe erroneous ſtatements by not pro- 
claiming to all the world tne arrangements that were in vicw, it did not pro- 
ceed from my not having taken a preciſe and defined line; ſtill leſs did it 
ariſe from any notion of advantage in cocealment ; for the gentlemen with 
whom I conterred had not any purpoſe which they wiſhed to C__ and 
I ftroagly urged them not to give any appearance of intrigue to the buſineſs 
by any adectation of /ecrecy. Indeed, I know that ſome of them declared 
their intentions very openly to the per/ans ni concerned, the Miniffers ; 
which, perliaps, has facilitated the attempt of throwing a colour of collu- 
ſion on the plan. My ſole reaſon for not talking more openly on what 
was in conteiuſ lation was, that I had declined being a principal mover in 
the baſineſs, and that I thought it would have been an air of vanity if I 
proclaimed the {latiuring recurrence of ſo many reſpectable characters to 
me. It was Leture Eaſter that fome Members of the Houſe of Commons, 
not thoje wviv3 n/ed 12 meet at Sir Fob Sinclair's, ſent to aſk for an opportu- 
nity of converiing with me on 14 * topics. When we met, they ſaid 
that a connderable uumber of the independent Members, who had hitherto 
voicd with £\dminiitration, ſaw with exceſſive alarm the difficulties into 
which the country had been plunged, and which could not but increaſe 
rapidly, unleſs an adequate remedy were immediately 5 They 
aducd, that they had reflected on the nature of that y, and were 
convinced that a change of Miniſtry muſt be the firſt ſtep towards it ; in 
con{cquence of which they had communed together, and had determined 
to {ix their confidence upon me. They then requeſted that I would en- 
deavour, on the aſſurance of their ſupport, to form an adminiftration on 
the principles of excluding perſons who had on either fide made them- 
ſel ces obnoxious to the public. As I ſaw the dangers of the country in the 
fare light that they did, and believed that nothing could diſpel them but 
the calling forth the general confidence of the nation, I could not diſſent 
from the theory of their plan: The execution of it, however, I deemed 
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impraRticable - I ſtated to them the i 1 : 
the adherents of both Mr. Pitt and Mr. 


ſhould 


very highly as being thought by ſuch perſonages « 
Ela in 4 5 a eriſis, the ſituation to hie i 
r by bis Majeſty 8 
my acceptance of it would be regarded as an 
duty, and by the public as an act of zeal—that 
tion, I muſt not enter into any 
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thence, h that elevated diſintereſtedueſt, and honeſt anxiety 
welfare, which guides all 55 act ians, determined by the Cortes 
pretenſions to remove every obſtacle from an r . 
might be productive of good to the . is ſtep did 
pear to forward the views of the ind : 
call upon Miniſters to ſhew an 
retire from ſtations which they could no longer 
the empire. It vas underſiood that they felt it ſo: And on that ſuppo» 
ſition the independent Members made a more pointed application to me. 
Hitherto, nobody has been deſignated for any particular office but Six 
William Pulteney. The gentlemen had faid that he was the perſon 
they ſhould be moſt gratified in ſeeing Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
I had profeſſed to them and to bim that there was not any perſon with 
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would ſuit my purpoſes as well as any men that I could find : But I di- 
realy met that ſuggeſtion, by a declaration, that nothing could induce 
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me to go into office upon terms of that nature. The introduction of Lord 
Thurlow, Sir William Pulteney, and myſelf into that Cabinet, could not 
2. the Public of a cu N or SYSTEM: And it was neceſſary that in 

very outſet, the confidence of the Public ſhould attach itſelf to our 
principles; I would therefore have nothing equivocal. Without meaning 
individuals, there are certain points with which one muſt not 
I cannnt ever fit in a Cabinet wwith the Duke of Portland. He ap- 
. A/ the Conſtitution, and to the eftimation of 
|; i „ than any man on the political flage. By his 

it ed by — thee 
— — bas pn toe det by the props, ha 
morn e co or that being ſolid, there 

a convenient partition of power and 
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thereby forfeit any claim to a confidence, without which I 
— 14 5 when nothing but the hope of being of uſe could 
make me for a ones Bikes © 6 propabel for anduding off, My 
wiſh was to procure for colleagues many of thrſe who had been acting in concert 
with Mr. Fox iz: And it was obvious that the flep which he had taken was 
generouſly intended to leave them at liberty to din as unconnected indi- 
viduals in a new Adminiſtration. In this my „ of whom not one 
aimed at office, entirely concurred, ſaying, that if I continued reſponſible 
ym fr meokees, | mig whe wht mn] chk: Thoſe meaſures 


we found that our ſentiments completely. I had that I muſt 
decline coming in, unleſs His Majefty ſhould graciouſly conſent to theſe 
three conditions: Ar errleavenr to procure immediate Peace—the tranguilli- 
zation of Ireland by a juſt and lenient ſyſtem of Grmmmns—and & fol of 
cloſure t the Nation as 10 extent of our financial difficultics, i in order to juſ- 
tity the call for thoſe contributions that would be requiſite to re- 
eftabliſh credit. Of my friends, I demanded this condition: That no 
removals ſhould be 4 in the Houſehold, Poſt-Office, Mint, or any 
other rtment not immediately connected with Minilterial function. 
To this wot readily aſſented. My view was, 4 profeſs that I would 
not form to myſelf a party ; and that, as I had merely from the critical fitu- 
ation of public affairs conſented to undertake a buſineſs foreign to the line 
of life which I had propoſed to myſelf, I ſhould conſider it a fortunate re- 
leaſe whenſoever His Majeſty or Parliament ſhould think ſome other per- 
fon fitter for the ſtation. With the meaſures by which the change of Ad- 
miniſtration was to be brought about, I was to have no concern. 
ſentiment of the independent Members was indeed ſubmitted through me, 
as ſome channel was neceſſary for the tranſmiſſion of their joint opinions. 
But in this I took no farther part. In purſuance of my ſyſtem I declined 
remaining in London; left from conſtant communications, the matter 
ſhould devenerate | into political intrigue. I have given you this long de- 
tail that you may be empowered to contradict any miſtatement that you 
hear: Aud yu are perfetly welcome to ſhew this letter to any reſpectable man 
of any party ; as there was not a point throughout the bufineſs, yy fo 
or any of thoſe with whom I conferred, reed wwi/h to conceal, Not a fin 
man of thoſe who aſſured me of their ſupport ever hinted at a private ob- 
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like a condition. You fay that 
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a converſation with that 
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ſaid that he and Mr. Fox's other fri 
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t their acceptance 
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never can, admit the fairnefs of that 

[ied noking wo upon Mr. Sheridan ; to whoſe 1 

3 the moſt decifive teſtimony. „I am aſhamed 

cn tmony whe: flpin ought nat ts be ence I confi- 


— completely extinct, and feeling 
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ouſneſs of not having ſhrunk in an 1009 | 
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Adieu, my dear Sir. Believe me faithfully yours, 


Colonel M* Mahon. (Signed) MOIRA, 


eſcence under 
Fox. I did not 


